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committee, the chairman of which is Sir Richard 
Gregory, is anxious, in view of the conflicting state¬ 
ments which have appeared from time to time on 
these matters, to obtain the views of scientific workers 
who have experience of recent articles of the kind 
described, both of British and foreign manufacture. 
It is obvious that the information can be of use only 
when it applies to goods of definitely known origin. 
The points on which information is desired are :—-The 
quality of the goods; their price as compared with 
that of imported articles of the same quality; the 
facilities for obtaining supplies; and the effects, if 
any, on research work of restrictions imposed on the 
importation of German goods. The committee would 
also welcome statements made, or reasoned conclu¬ 
sions arrived at, bv competent bodies who have inves¬ 
tigated these questions recently, and from manufac¬ 
turers who wish to add any further definite informa¬ 
tion to that which has already appeared in the Press. 
The information should be sent to the secretaries of 
the committee, Prof. J. R. Partington, East London 
College, or Mr. C. L. Brvant, 23 Peterborough Road, 
Harrow, as soon as possible. 

J, R. Partington. 

C. L. Bryant. 


Science and Technology in Palestine. 

In a lucid article, "Water-Power of Jordan,” which 
appeared in the Times of May 18 the twofold scheme 
of the Jewish engineer, Mr. Rutenberg, was explained. 
Mr. Rutenberg proposes, first, to establish a barrage 
at the southern end of the Sea of Galilee to be used 
as the main power-house for the general purpose of 
electrification. Secondly, the malaria-breeding marshes 
of Lake Huleh are to be drained and a power-house 
constructed which will utilise the fall of the Jordan 
between Lake Huleh and the Sea of Galilee for power 
generation. 

Readers of Nature may be interested in a few 
further details of these plans. The latest calculations 
value the total potential water-power of Palestine at 
1,000,000 h.p., plus a water-supply which will suffice 
to irrigate 1,200,000 acres of land. There is, of 
course, no intention of generating electricity to the 
full extent of this power ; e.g. the proposed power 
station on the lower part of the Jordan, capable of 
generating 100,000 h.p. in twenty-four hours, would be 
sufficient to electrify the already existing railways of 
Palestine—which would need approximately 30,000,000 
kw.h. per annum—as well as to supply the present 
general needs of Palestine. This station would also 
produce about 200,000,000 cubic yards of water for 
irrigation purposes; the installation would probably 
cost about 2,000,000k 

It is not necessary to emphasise the value of such 
schemes, both as regards increased fertility and pro¬ 
ductivity of the land, and in their effects on the social 
and economic life of the country. 

In view of the local need for scientific knowledge, 
particular attention has *0 be paid to the Scientific 
Department which is to form the nucleus of the pro¬ 
posed LTniversity of Jerusalem. Already in 1913 Dr. 
Weizmann and the University Committee (whose 
chief scientific adviser was the late Prof. Paul Ehrlich) 
decided that research institutes should be founded, 
to be transformed as soon as possible into complete 
teaching faculties. Institutes of physics, chemistry, 
and microbiology were included in the initial scheme. 
It is hoped that through these institutes opportunity 
will be given for the solution of practical problems 
by Jewish experts on the spot. Obviously, from a 
practical point of view, it is better that Jewish talent 
should be utilised locally, in this way, and from a 
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wider point of view the University in its humanitarian 
as well as. in its scientific aspects will form ah integral 
part of the national life. Daisy L. Adler. 

The Zionist Organisation, 77 Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C.i, May 20. 


Foreign Scientific Literature, 

Prof. Gardiner in Nature of May 19, p. 359, writes 
of the difficulty of obtaining Continental publications, 
whilst the complaint from Central Europe is all about 
the difficulty of getting English scientific literature. 
Perhaps something can be done by exchange. There are 
probably readers of Die Naturwissenschaften and of 
the Elektrotechnische Zeitschrift willing and eager to 
exchange with Nature and the Electrician. Second¬ 
hand books with pages cut and owners’ names in¬ 
scribed would probably follow the analogy of worn 
clothes and be exempt from the interest of Customs 
officials. A year ago the Swiss bookshops in Berne 
seemed to carry a heavy stock of recent German 
scientific literature. Travellers returning from the 
Alps may wish to inspect these. For exchange of 
transactions of learned societies the mediation of the 
Anglo-American Library (hon. secretary, Mr. B. M. 
Headicar, School of Economics, Clare Street, 
London, W.C.2) might be invoked. 

Hugh Richardson. 

Stocksfield-on-Tyne, May 26. 


Flint Implements in the Cromer Forest Bed. 

Since the reading of my paper on the humanly 
fashioned flints found upon the foreshore at Cromer 
before the Royal Anthropological Institute on May 3, I 
have again visited the Norfolk coast. This visit, in 
company with my friend Mr. Frank Barclay, of 
Cromer (who has recently collected close upon one 
thousand specimens of the ochreous artefacts from the 
foreshore), has resulted in the discovery of two 
flints, exhibiting the now well-known yellow colora¬ 
tion, in situ in the surface of the ferruginous “pan ” 
or Stone Bed resting upon the chalk, and exposed, I 
conclude recently, at the base of the cliff above the 
beach deposits under Beeston Hills at Sheringham. 
This ferruginous deposit is of extreme hardness, and 
the two ochreous flints discovered could be dislodged 
only with great difficulty. There is, therefore, no 
doubt of any kind that the specimens form part of the 
deposit in which they occurred, which, without ques¬ 
tion, passes in under the very lofty cliff present at this 
spot. 

Mr. Clement Reid (“Pliocene Deposits of Britain,” 
p. 155) regarded the “pan ” and Stone Bed at Shering¬ 
ham as of Weybourne Crag age, and I think that, speak¬ 
ing generally, this opinion is correct. The two flints 
which have now been found were embedded in the sur¬ 
face of the Stone Bed, associated with a number of 
examples of clay pebbles such as occur in the lower¬ 
most strata of the Cromer Forest Bed deposits, and 
seem, therefore, to be referable to the horizon men¬ 
tioned by me (Nature, February 10, 1921) as that to 
which the Cromer artefacts might, in all probability, 
belong. 

I have now found that the ochreous flint imple¬ 
ments and flakes occur upon the foreshore exposed at 
low water at Sheringham and West and East 
Run ton, as well as at Cromer, though they are much 
more numerous at the latter place. The peculiar 
form and technique of the specimens from all the 
sites mentioned are almost precisely similar, and I 
entertain no doubt that they mav all be referred 
to one and the same “industry.” The two flints now 
discovered, to which this letter especially relates, 
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are not large, and have attached to portions of their l 
surfaces the very hard ferruginous matrix in which 
they were embedded. The larger specimen is a 
roughly shaped flint such as are found in some quan¬ 
tity at Cromer. The yellow-stained surfaces are 
typical, and exhibit the well-marked band of black 
unchanged flint under the layer of cortex. The other 
specimen is a small flake, with bulb of percussion, 
radiating fissures, and eraillure, and shows similar 
characteristics to the last-described flint, together 
with a whitish coloration on the bulbar surface, which 
is encroached upon extensively by the ochreous stain¬ 
ing. This discovery establishes the fact of the occur¬ 
rence at Sheringham of ochreous flints, comparable 
in every respect with many found at Cromer, in situ 
in the surface of the sub-Crag Stone Bed. It is estab¬ 
lished also that artefacts of the same order are to be 
found scattered among the large flints resting upon 
the chalk, and exposed at low water immediately 
opposite to the section in the cliff where the two 
flints were found in situ. There would seem, there¬ 
fore, to be, little doubt that the Cromer specimens are 
referable to the same horizon as those discovered at 
Sheringham, namely, the basal layer of the Cromer 
Forest Bed deposits. 

In my paper read before the Royal Anthropological 
Institute I record the finding, at the Cromer site, of 
a large, yellow-stained flake exhibiting a mass of 
ferruginous “pan” materia! firmly adherent to a 
portion of its surface. This ferruginous deposit 
appears to be, in all respects, similar to that in which 
the two Sheringham flints were embedded, and its 
presence upon this flake supports the conclusion above 
stated as to the geological age of the Cromer arte¬ 
facts. j. Reid Moir. 

One House, Ipswich. 


The Physical Status of “ Space.” 

It does not appear from Dr. Jeffreys’s letter in 
Nature of May 26, p. 394, that we are at variance 
about anything really vital. What I do contend is this : 
that, thanks to the searching character of the theory 
of relativity, the time has come when it is profitable 
to attempt a much-needed unification of fundamental 
terms and conceptions, particularly in face of the 
curious indifference to such matters shown by some 
of those physicists who, ■with consummate skill, have 
developed the differential equations representing the 
natural forces. As the space of Nature is limited, 
may I briefly, in a series of categories, amplify my 
previous letters (April 7 and 21 and May 5), stating 
the case for the extension theorj^ suggestively, but in 
no way dogmatically? 

(1) If you objectify the pure spatial co-ordinate 
system of the mathematician you are of necessity 
dealing with attributes of some entity which, speaking 
within the limitations of human experience, must be 
supposed to answer to the designation “physical.” I 
press for no other use of the term “aether,” and this 
onlv as a safeguard against language suggestive of 
nothingness or absolute emptiness. 

(2) The validity of the logical step (1) is supported 
by the theory of relativity, particularly the generalised 
theory, w r hich actually affirms that the only objec¬ 
tive space of human experience is physical space—out 
of which basis of experience the mathematician con¬ 
structs his subjective spaces and pure geometries (in 
Dr. Jeffreys’s sense of the word) representing various 
ideal, or possible, universes. 

(3) The whole trend of twentieth-century physics 
is to teach us to think in terms of energy, not in those 
of matter. Matter is to be regarded as so much bound 
energy, as symbolised, indeed, in Einstein’s expres¬ 
sion, me’, for the energy equivalent of mass. It 
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seems legitimate, therefore, to infer that the attribute 
of extension or extendedness uitimately belongs to 
energy. 

(4) In the light of (1), (2), and (3), I submit that 
a desirable unification of ideas can be effected, and 
much confusion of thought avoided, if, instead of 
regarding the universe as containing energy, we 
regard it as being energy. Let the physical universe 
be defined as an evolutionary system of energy—that 
is to say, as an exfensive entity the very nature of 
which is to express itself in changes and transforma¬ 
tions (motions). This definition would render Comdr. 
McHardy’s artifice of “container” and “content” 
(Nature, May 19, p. 360) unreal; and I cannot see 
that the distinction he makes is ontologically sound. 
Furthermore, does not the picture of the universe 
herewith presented throw into relief the necessary- 
association of time with space, and illustrate that 
physical difference which leads us to regard time 
as imaginary space? 

Finally, I would like to refer to the passage in Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s article (Nature, February 17, p. 800) 
wherein he speaks of the necessity of “diving down 
into the asther.” The metaphor is literally pregnant 
with meaning. It suggests, indeed, that” when we 
shall have peered into the untold depths of the mere 
nameless thing —call it “space,” “ aether,” “ world,” 
“metric,” “substratum”—which is the scene of 
such momentous phenomena as light transmission 
and gravitational potential, it will prove to be a verit¬ 
able mine of energy and a truly formidable physical 
reality. The great “aether” controversy seems now 
nearly spent, and I think it could be settled to-day 
if only the “ non-aetherites ” would frankly acknow¬ 
ledge that the world-energy is continuous, and the 
“aetherites ” would think of their entity as an energy 
continuum rather than as functioning as a kind of 
independent luminiferous medium. 

L. C. W. Bonacina. 

May 29. 


The Colours of Primroses. 

In view of the turn given to this discussion by Dr. 
Heslop Harrison’s letter in Nature of May 19, it may 
be worth while to state that in the Island of Sark 
twenty-four years ago, in addition to an abundance of 
normal primroses, there were also plenty of (a) white, 
( b ) pink, and (c) red flowers. Necessarily there can 
have been no appreciable difference of altitude. 

Occasionally we find red primroses hereabouts, but 
my impression is—although I will not venture to 
write positively—that thev do not run to the deep red 
of the Sark specimens. I remember finding one plant 
on the edge of a field three miles east of Polperro at 
an altitude of possibly 200 ft. or so. 

I feel fairlv certain that I never saw any cowslips 
in Sark—and I explored the island fairlv thoroughly. 

Frank H. Perrycoste. 

Higher Shute Cottage, Polperro, R.S.O., 

Cornwall, May 27. 


Gold-coloured Teeth of Sheep. 

During the early part of the war the. transport of 
sheen about the country districts was strictly regu¬ 
lated so that a local butcher could state definitely in 
which locality his meat had been fed. I noticed a 
large number of sheep’s teeth encrusted with bright 
yellow tartar, identical in appearance with good 
average bright non-arsenical iron pyrites. I was 
assured that the sheen were fed upon'Rve Marshes. 
I have a number of these jaws, and I should be 
pleased to send specimens to any museum interested 
in them or to anyone who would undertake to publish 
a full analysis and report upon the material. 

W. J. Lewis Abbott 
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